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To the Yukon with Jack London: 
The Klondike Diary of Fred Thompson 
PART TWO 


Edited and with introduction by 
DAVID MIKE HAMILTON 


In part one which appeared last issue in Volume 50, Number 2, Fred 
Thompson, a clerk from Santa Rosa, had left San Francisco on July 25, 
1897, on the Umatilla for the goldfields in Alaska. En route he teamed up 
with Jack London, a strong-willed sailor with the qualities of leadership 
which could hold a group together, and the ailing Captain Shepard who 
had grubstaked London. Captain Shepard was not equal to the adventure 
and returned to Oakland in mid-August. Thompson and London also 
teamed up with J. Merrit Sloper, a thin, forty-year-old adventurer who, 
fresh from travels in South America, could contribute a basic knowledge 
of carpentry and sailing, and Big Jim Goodman, a practiced hunter of 
prodigious strength and the only man in the group with mining experience. 
The men arrived in Juneau on August 2 and on August 7 arrived at Dyea 
then on through the Chilkoot Pass on their way to the Yukon River. At 
Lake Lindeman on September 8 they set up camp and began building two 
boats with the help of others. On September 21 they began sailing toward 
the Klondike on the Belle of Yukon and the Yukon Belle. EDITOR 


October 1. Snowing. Blowing and cold all day. Could not stir out. Jim 
went out for a hunt, but did not stay long, and was glad to get back. 
October 2. Up very early, and made start across the lake to the river. 
Rowed nearly all the way because the lake was calm, and with no wind 
blowing, we could not use our sails. We entered the Thirty-Mile River” 
about 3:00 p.m. This river is very swift, and filled with many rocks 
which make it very dangerous to run. A boat is liable to swamp if one 
of the rocks is struck, but we avoided them and made our run in safety, 
then camped about 6:00 p.m. Found good camping place, but had to 


a 
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shovel a good deal of snow away in order to pitch our tent. Weather 
very cold. Lost sight of Belle of Yukon in evening. 

October 3. Got up bright and early, and made a start down the river 
through a dense fog. Weather bitter cold. Passed the Hootalinqua 
River, which was throwing out muddy water. On rounding a bend, we 
came in sight of our sister boat, Belle of Yukon. Went ashore and got 
warm. They had not taken down their tents yet when we came up, on 
account of the heavy fog which made them afraid to run. About 
9:00 a.m. we all broke camp, and continued our journey on down 
the river. 

Before coming to the Big Salmon River there is a large bar (called 
Cassiar Bar) extending from the right-hand bank, nearly across the 
river. Here we should have kept to the left-hand bank, but knowing 
nothing of the bar, and seeing an opening on the right, we were in 
shallow water before we knew it, and fast on the bar. Soon we got our 
boats off, and pulled and pushed them back up the river. We made a 
shot across for the left-hand bank, and passed there in safety. 

The Big Salmon River (which comes in on the right) was throwing 
out considerable slush ice, making it look as though we had reached 
our destination. Three miles below it we camped for the night. Not so 
cold tonight. 

October 4. Traveled about forty-five miles today. Passed Little Salmon 
River where we saw quite a band of Indians, squaws, and little fellows. 
They called us and we went ashore. The Indians were a tough-looking 
set, and wanted to trade with us. They had fish, meat, moccasins, and 
plenty of money of all kinds (and took delight in letting us know they 
had it). Charles Rand bought a rabbit, paying fifty cents, but as they 
had nothing that we wanted, we pushed off and went on. Some of the 
Indians here had large rings in their noses and ears, and were very 
scantily dressed. More slush ice out of Little Salmon River. Not nearly 
as much snow here as further up the river. 

October 5. Up bright and early, and started down the river again. Came 
to the Five Finger Rapids at 3:00 p.m., and passed them okay between 
the bank and first finger on the right-hand side of the river. These 
rapids are so distinguished because of five immense rocks towering up 
out of the water about fifty feet, resembling, somewhat, the fingers of 
a hand. The fingers are nearly in a straight line from bank to bank, and 
divide the river into six separate channels. The right-hand channel is 
quite easy to run, but all the other channels are dangerous, because of 
large rocks hidden under the water. In approaching these rapids, the 
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river runs for several miles almost in a circle; and in case one is not 
posted, he will come upon the rapids before he is aware of it. The large 
rocks towering above the river, forming five fingers as one approaches, 
look like sentinels warning of coming danger. The water here dashed 
through the fingers at good speed, but these rapids are very easy and 
tame in comparison with the Box Canyon or White Horse Rapids. 

Passing on down the river for several miles, we came to the Rink 
Rapids, which are about six miles through, but are hardly noticeable 
except for the rocks from the center of the river across to the left bank. 
Keeping toward the right-hand bank here, one passes through in safety. 

Between the Five Finger and Rink Rapids, the Dalton Trail comes 
up.” Here we saw several different parties killing and dressing beef, 
and making rafts to carry it to Dawson. The beef was driven in over 
the Dalton Trail to this point. Here it was selling for fifty and seventy- 
five cents per pound. At Dawson, it is worth $1.00 to $1.50 per pound. 
We stopped about six miles below Rink Rapids, where we found a good 
camping place. Weather was quite mild. 


Fort Selkirk 


October 6. Started down the river again this morning, and made about 
sixty miles today. Camped about six miles below Fort Selkirk. Just 
above Fort Selkirk, the Pelly River enters, and together with the Lewis 
River (which we have been coming down), forms the Yukon River. 
At this point the river is very wide, and filled with many islands and 
sandbars which form many channels. Here the left-hand bank must be 
crowded in order to avoid the sandbars. 

Arriving at Fort Selkirk, we stopped for about a half hour and 
looked over the town. It consists of about one hundred Indian cabins 
strung along the left-hand bank of the river, a post store, and a resi- 
dence for the party running the store. The store had but a small stock 
of fancy-colored calicoes, etc., a few guns and ammunition, moccasins, 
and skins, but no provisions of any kind. A notice was posted inform- 
ing the public that there had been no boat up the river for two years, 
and that provisions were not to be had. On the counter was a register, 
provided by the store. Every party passing down the river who had 
stopped at the store during the past two months had registered his 
name and residence. My number was 4,845. The storekeeper told us 
that there had been several thousand who had passed but had not 
stopped, so their names were not registered. 

Here there were several large rafts loaded with beef and mutton 
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bound for Dawson. Charles Rand bought a beef heart, paying $2.00 
for it. The Pelly River was throwing out considerable slush ice. 
October 7. We started this morning thinking we would have trouble 
with sandbars, but did not. River was fine. Kept to the left-hand bank 
on account of the slush ice coming out of the Pelly River on the right. 
Made forty or fifty miles, but did not start early as the river was very 
foggy in the morning. All well—found a good camp. 

October &. Started about 7:00 a.m. down river. The day was very 
pleasant. About noon we stopped to hunt, and try and get some game, 
but Jim shot only a wildcat or lynx. Put Mr. Tarwater (our passenger) 
aboard our sister boat, Belle of Yukon, which was bound for Dawson 
City. (That was where he wanted to go.) We intend to stop at Stewart 
River. Bade goodbye to our sister boat, and parted. 

October 9. Started down river again, as we could find no sign of game. 
Passed thirty-two mounted police in boats bound for Dawson. Arrived 
at Stewart River about 3:00 p.m. Took possession of a cabin on an 
island between the mouth of the Stewart River and the mouth of Hen- 
derson Creek, and went into camp. Upon arrival here, we found several 
old Hudson’s Bay Company cabins, but no people. This is a good 
place, and we think we shall make it our headquarters. 


Prospecting 


October 10. Unloaded our boat and placed our goods in cabin. Went 
across the river to talk with oldtimer, and get some pointers about the 
country. Decided to remain where we were for a time at least, as the 
Stewart had just frozen up, so we could not go up it for a time. 
October 11. Jim went up Henderson Creek to do some prospecting. 
Got some good colors. Returning this p.m. he decided to go up again 
tomorrow and stake some claims. 

October 12. Jim and Jack, Charles and Elma started out this morning 
for several days to prospect and stake some claims up Henderson 
Creek. Sloper and I remained in camp. 

October 13. Remained in camp all day. I made yeast bread, biscuits, 
pies, etc. Sloper made a sled, and we sharpened up our tools on our 
neighbor’s grindstone. The Yukon River began to block up below us 
with slush ice out of the Stewart River. It looks as though it will close 
in at once. 

October 14. Did very little all day. A good many boats and meat rafts 
passed, headed for Dawson. A few boats stopped. 
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October 15. Boys got back from Henderson. Staked eight claims. More 
boats passed. 

October 16. Started at 1:45 p.m. for Dawson, with one of our boats 
and grub enough to last about three weeks. Took tent blankets, and 
store. Jack, Charles, and Elma going with me. Went to get news, mail, 
etc., and post ourselves on the country in general; also to file our claims 
on Henderson.” Arrived at Sixty-Mile Post, twenty-two miles below 
our camp, at 4:00 p.m. We found a good many empty cabins, a post 
store with nothing to sell, and a good many boats headed for Dawson. 
Camped for the night. 

October 17. Started down river from Sixty-Mile Post at 8:00 a.m., 
taking Mr. Ferguson and McConnell with us. Stopped at 2:00 p.m. 
for lunch, and filled our boat with wood to take to Dawson for our 
camp. Camped about three miles from Dawson, not wanting to arrive 
there at night. 

October 18. Arrived at Dawson City at 9:30 a.m. Launched our boat 
at Louse Town, and the boys went over to Dawson to find a good 
camping place while I remained to watch our boat and goods. Met 
Charles and Dave Sullivan, and William Odette, who were in camp at 
Louse Town. They told me that our passenger, Mr. Tarwater, came 
very near to getting drowned while crossing the Klondike River with 
his pack on his back. He has now gone on to Fort Yukon. Met Louis 
Bond, and we camped near Bond’s cabin.”5 


NOTES 


22. Also now considered part of the Yukon River. 

23. A personal trail constructed by Jack Dalton, this toll road ran from 
Pyramid Harbor on the Lynn Canal to Fort Selkirk. Dalton charged $25.00 
to anyone who used the route. 

24. Jack London’s claim (grant number 2080 in the files of the Mining 
Recorder, Dawson City, Yukon Territory) was to five hundred feet of 
stream bed, from rimrock to rimrock; about 260,000 square feet in all. 

25. Louis and Marshall Bond were two brothers who had come to the 
Klondike with a dog—a cross between a St. Bernard and a Scotch collie. 
Jack London came to know the Bonds and their dog, “Jack,” and later 
wrote about them in The Call of the Wild. 
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DAviID MIKE HAMILTON is President of The Live Oak Press in Palo Alto. 
His book, The Tools of My Trade, concerning Jack London’s library, is to 
be published by the University of Washington Press. The article was first 
published as a keepsake for the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles in 1980. 


Introduction, notes, and revisions copyright ©1985, by David Mike Hamil- 
ton. All rights reserved. Fred Thompson’s diary is published with the per- 
mission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
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Growing Pains: Some Memories 
of the Club’s Earlier Years 


OSCAR LEWIS 


ECAUSE I have been rather closely associated with our 
Club since the early 1920s it has occasionally been suggested 
to me that present-day members would be happy if I would 
share with them some of my recollections of that remote, 
and to them fascinating, period. In the past I have been able 
to resist such blandishments by pointing out that, like most scribblers, 
I’ve been too much occupied filling current commitments to dredge up 
such early-day memories, however pleasant these nostalgic meander- 
ings might be. However, now that several years have passed since I 
announced my retirement from gainful employment, that excuse is no 
longer valid and, for lack of any other, ’ve agreed to have a try at it. 
An examination of one of its dusty record books reveals that I was 
hired by the Club in September 1921. My title was Secretary, and I was 
promised (and frequently received) a salary of $75 per month. The 
Club then occupied a room on the eighth floor of what was then the 
French Bank Building, which still stands at 110 Sutter Street. I got the 
job because the Club’s first paid Secretary, Bertha Clark Pope, who had 
been hired about a year earlier, had quit to take another (and better 
paying) post teaching English literature at a school for girls out on 
Jackson Street. On leaving she had suggested to the Club directors that 
perhaps I could be persuaded to take her place. I might add that per- 
suading me was no problem; I was, in fact, delighted to have the job. 
To be sure, $75 per month was no fortune, even in 1921. But the hours 
were two to four, afternoons, five days a week, and the rest of the time 
I had a comfortable office where I could do my own work, with few 
interruptions. 
The Club then was less than ten years old, it having been founded in 
1912, with a charter membership of about sixty. Until then its only 
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activity was to publish two or three books a year, most of them slight 
volumes printed in editions of 250 or 300 copies by John Henry Nash 
or the Taylor brothers, either separately or (in the case of its first book) 
in combination. By the time I arrived, the secretary’s duties—while 
still far from onerous—were a bit more complex. That was mainly be- 
cause a new printer, one Edwin Grabhorn, had recently arrived in 
town, set up shop, and made known a desire, indeed an eagerness, to 
print the Club’s books. The result of his campaign may be judged by the 
fact that my first job as secretary was to read proofs of the Club’s first 
non—Nash-Taylor book: the Grabhorn edition of A Gracious Visi- 
tation. 

Back in 1949, in an article about the Grabhorns that appeared in 
The Colophon, I described the unusual circumstances under which this 
first Grabhorn—Book Club volume came about: 


The book was a cautious narrative dealing with certain spooky 
happenings on Rincon Hill; its author was an eccentric old lady 
named Emma Frances Dawson. Miss Dawson had once been well 
known in local literary circles, a friend of Bret Harte, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, and Ambrose Bierce, but she had outlived nearly 
all her contemporaries and had been completely forgotten. Quite by 
accident, Albert Bender, who was chairman of the Club’s Publica- 
tion Committee, had learned that she was living in poverty at Palo 
Alto, and had arranged to publish her story as a means of reviving 
her faded renown and of providing her with a few badly needed 
dollars. Ironically, while the book was on the press and only a week 
or two before publication, the aged author was found dead in her Palo 
Alto cottage. The coroner’s jury ascribed her death to malnutrion (a 
polite term for starvation); the club’s check, which she had never 
cashed, was found among her effects. 

The shop where A Gracious Visitation was produced was on the 
fifth floor of a narrow loft building on Kearny Street a few doors off 
Market. Of course I knew nothing about printing and I was inclined 
to judge the quality of a product by the appearance of the shop where 
it had been turned out. By that yardstick the Grabhorns’ work didn’t 
rate very high. ... Somehow I got the idea that the club’s directors 
had had A Gracious Visitation printed there because they wanted to 
do a friendly act not only for an obscure and deserving author but for 
two young printers who were equally obscure and presumably not 
less deserving. 
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The affairs of the Club were then conducted by a board of seven 
directors, who met monthly, usually over a luncheon table at Pierre’s, 
an old-established French restaurant in the California Market, where 
the Bank of America headquarters building now stands. Alfred Sutro, 
attorney, was president (and remained so for the next twenty years). 
Others included Allen Chickering, also an attorney; William C. Van 
Antwerp, stockbroker; John Henry Nash, printer; W. R. K. Young, 
official of a sugar refinery ; and Albert M. Bender, insurance broker and 
ardent supporter of everything that had to do with art, literature, 
music, and drama. 

The last-named deserves more than a passing mention, for from the 
beginning Bender had been the dynamo that kept the wheels turning. 
As chairman of the Publication Committee he was the one who decided 
what books the Club would publish and who would print them. If 
additional members were urgently needed (usually the case) Albert 
could be depended on to cajole or badger dozens of friends or acquaint- 
ances into signing up. Did the printer need money to buy paper for the 
next Club book? Albert would pass the hat among a few wealthier 
members, contributing a hefty share himself. 

I remember one occasion when Albert’s concern for the Club’s 
well-being got us into a bit of trouble. In those days we occasionally 
sponsored a lecture—usually because one of his writer friends had need 
of the modest fee the Club was able to offer. Lectures rarely made 
money for the Club—rent of hall, speaker’s fee, printing costs, etc. 
often exceeded what was taken in at the door—but they were believed 
to keep the Club’s name before the public and so were looked on as 
sound investments. 

One such lecture, by Mary Austin, was held sometime in the mid- 
1920s at a women’s club on Sutter Street a few blocks beyond Van Ness. 
As always, an announcement was mailed members describing the at- 
traction and urging them to buy tickets. This time the response was far 
from encouraging. Finally, with the lecture only two days away, only 
enough tickets had been sold to fill about a third of the hall, and Albert 
(who had arranged the event) became agitated. All that day and the 
next we both passed out tickets to one and all; the hall must be filled at 
any cost! We filled it, all right. The trouble was that on the evening of 
the lecture several dozen cash customers had to be turned away because 
every seat was occupied by the freeloaders we had rounded up. That, 
I believe, was the last time (until quite recently) that the Club put on a 
lecture. 
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Membership dues then were only $10 per year, but expenses too 
were low (rent, I recall, was $35 a month) and throughout the early and 
mid-1920s finances were never a major concern. But that condition 
presently changed. The stock market crash of 1929 brought problems 
to all, but it was small, non-profit cultural organizations such as ours 
that suffered most. Membership had made steady gains during the 
prosperous 1920s, and by 1929 it stood at 500, then its maximum. In 
1929, however, although we didn’t realize it at first, we faced the work- 
ings of a basic economic law: that when most people find it necessary 
to reduce expenses, it’s our kind of institutions that they lop off first of 
all—bills for food, clothing, recreation, even liquor, they continue to 
pay until the till is completely empty. In any event, that is what hap- 
pened in our case. The loss of membership, which began only weeks 
after the crash, continued without let-up until the spring of 1933, by 
which time the roll had fallen well below 300. 

By then it had become clear that unless that trend could be reversed 
—and soon—the Club would have no choice but to shut down, with 
perhaps the possibility of resuming when—and if—good times re- 
turned. Closing up shop was seriously discussed; before that step was 
taken, however, it was decided to try, not too hopefully, a bold new 
experiment. Until then the Club had offered members little more than 
the option of buying its publications, which had appeared on an aver- 
age of two or three a year. Why not, it was argued, provide attractions so 
many and varied that members could not bring themselves to resign, 
even in the worst of times? Why not, indeed! But how was that miracle 
to be accomplished? 

The decision finally reached was to launch two new activities: a 
little quarterly journal that would keep members informed of current 
activities, and a series of yearly keepsakes, one part of which would be 
sent them each month. Financing these enterprises would, it was rec- 
ognized, bea problem, but fortunately less so than in normal times. For 
all through the depression jobs for printers had been few; hence they 
were willing, even eager, to do, on extremely liberal terms, whatever 
work the club had to offer. Thus, in the spring of 1933 appeared Volume 
One, Number One of the Quarterly News-Letter, a handsome little 
eight-page periodical designed and printed at the Grabhorn shop. 
Meanwhile the first keepsake series, ““The California Mining Towns,” 
was getting under way. This, a series of twelve folders, each reproducing 
a print of aGold Rush community, with a brief historical text, was pro- 
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duced by twelve California printers—the first time the state’s printers 
had cooperated in such a joint venture. 

All realized that for the Club to launch these activities in the midst 
of a prolonged depression was a serious gamble. For despite the modest 
fees the printers were charging, it was clear that their bills would soon 
exhaust whatever funds the Club had on hand. Hence unless the loss of 
members could be speedily checked, and new names added to the roll, 
the Club’s chances of survival were slim indeed. As might be imagined, 
further developments were closely watched. For several weeks the 
issue remained in doubt. Then, slowly at first but unmistakably, came 
evidence that the tide was turning. The letters of resignation, which had 
been dropping in with depressing regularity for several years, slack- 
ened, then stopped entirely, while at the same time applications for 
membership (long a novelty) began to show up. There is some indica- 
tion that it was improving economic conditions, as well as the Club’s 
increased activities, that had brought about this upward swing. But 
whatever the cause, it was presently clear that the Club had survived 
its most serious threat to date, and that it could face with added confi- 
dence whatever hazards the future might hold. 





Oscar LEWIS, sometimes referred to as ‘‘Mr. Book Club,” was born in San 
Francisco in 1893. A prolific author, his many historical studies include The 
Big Four (1938) and Bay Window Bohemia (1956). Perhaps his best known 
work of fiction is J Remember Christine (1942). His unflagging energy and. 
enthusiasm as well as his wise counsel have greatly benefitted the Book Club 
for most of its existence. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above Regular Membership at $40 per year are 
Patron Membership at $125 per year and Sustaining Membership at $60 


per year. 


New Patron Member 
James E. Sisson 


New Sustaining Members 


Proctor Patterson Jones 
James Petter 


New Regular Members 
Jeffrey Akard 
Jeffrey Cooper 


Bruce J. & Mary E. Crawford 


Mrs. Gustave Eiseman 


Corrie Guyt 


Mr. & Mrs. Steven Hutchins 


Dr. Karl B. Johnson 

Tad Emery Lonergan 
Peter S. Quinn 

Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Siegel 
Clifton S. Thomas 
William Erik Voss 

Prof. Eleanor R. Webster 


Address 
Berkeley 


San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
San Mateo 
Shawnee Mission, 
Kansas 
Johannesburg, 
South Africa 
Santa Monica 
Tucson, Arizona 
Santa Ana 
San Francisco 
Walnut Creek 
San Francisco 
Fullerton 
Sherborn, Mass. 


PREMIUM DUES NOTICE 
The following Members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining 


Membership ($60): 


Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth 
J. Detwiler 
Terrence V. Ponsford 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Sponsor 
Harry Clark 


Ethel S. Crockett 
Ken Karmiole 


Thomas Goldwasser 


Thomas Goldwasser 
John Crichton 


Membership Committee 


Colin Franklin 
Madeleine S. Rose 
David E. Belch 
Former Member 
Robert L. Hawley 
Ethel S. Crockett 
Madeleine S. Rose 
James Lorson 
Wellesley College 
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Book Reviews 


Passing Farms, Enduring Values : California’s Santa Clara Valley, by Yvonne 
Jacobson. With a Foreword by Wallace Stegner. Los Altos, California: 
William Kaufmann, Inc., In Cooperation with the California History 
Center, De Anza College, Cupertino, California. (1984). $39.50 (cloth). 


This lavishly-illustrated book documents an aspect of the Santa Clara Valley 
which has faded in the past thirty-five years—that of its heyday as the “Prune 
Capital” of the world. The photographs and text inspired feelings of nos- 
talgia in this reviewer, who, like most Californians above a certain age, 
remembers fondly California’s not-too-distant agricultural history. This 
book is a delight, with numerous well-chosen photographs, and it will prove 
a valuable acquisition to any library on the history of agriculture and all 
libraries with an interest in the history of California. 

Barbara Land 


The Western Shore, by Clarkson Crane. Introduction by Oscar Lewis. Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Gibbs M. Smith, Inc., Peregrine Smith Books, 1985. 
303pp. Dust jacket and new matter designed by Andrew Hoyem. 


Peregrine Smith Books, a Utah publisher that has issued a number of im- 
portant California books, has just published another significant work related 
to this area: Clarkson Crane’s The Western Shore. 

This novel, sensitively portraying student life on the Berkeley campus in 
1919, is much more than a period piece. It appeared first in 1925, printed by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., who that year also published Sinclair Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith. It was the year too of Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer, Sherwood 
Anderson’s Dark Laughter, and Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. Though 
quiet in tone, Crane’s novel can stand up in that company, but despite an 
appreciative review by Stephen Vincent Benét it soon fell into obscurity 
and Crane did not publish another novel until 1946. 

The book is episodic in its depiction of “‘scenes of student life,” a phrase 
once considered for the work’s title, but the portraits of the diverse under- 
graduate and faculty characters create the sense of a distinctive society and 
some feeling of a “lost generation’ before that epithet of Gertrude Stein 
was popularized. Incidents and images summon up the atmosphere of place: 
of the University of California campus, San Francisco, the Marin shore, and 
Mount Tamalpais. All this is quite in keeping with the view of a character 
in the novel who praises the writing of a student because he gives “the feeling 
of this coast which is not quite like any other coast.” The Western Shore 
conveys that feeling today in ways beyond those of its era. It remains a fine 
novel and a perceptive portrait of its people and their setting. 
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Clarkson Crane has a special interest to members of The Book Club of 
California because he served as its Secretary in 1922-1923. This edition has 
a special interest too because it bears a long, knowledgeable, and apprecia- 
tive introduction by Oscar Lewis. But the novel should be of interest to any 
member for reasons far beyond those: it is a finely composed work of fiction 
that evocatively catches the atmosphere of its time and place. 

James D. Hart 


The Massacre of Lieutenant Grattan and His Command by Indians. Glendale, 
California, Arthur H. Clark Co. 74pp. $95. 


Like the Grabhorn brothers, publisher Arthur H. Clark eventually saw the 
light and moved to California. It was in 1930, twenty-eight years after estab- 
lishing his publishing house in Cleveland. His successors in Glendale, Arthur 
H. Clark, Jr., Paul Galleher, Robert Clark, and the latter’s wife, Atara Clark, 
have continued the founder’s determined purpose—to print books of West- 
ern Americana that are as handsome in their appearance as they are learned 
in their contents. In a sense, the physical volumes have fallen somewhere 
between ordinary trade books and fine press books, but closer to the former. 
Over the years, the Arthur H. Clark Company has become a major 
nonacademic publisher of scholarly books on the West. Collectors and 
historians have united in praise of the firm’s policy of publishing only im- 
portant narratives and edited documents. The late Dean of Western his- 
torians, Ray Billington, once wrote, for example, in the American West 
magazine that “No other publisher has contributed so generously to the 
literature of what Lord Bryce called the most American part of America.” 
Atara Clark, proprietor of the Prosperity Press in Eagle Rock and a new 
member of The Book Club of California, has now broken with tradition, 
issuing a title with the Clark imprint which is quite unlike its standardized 
predecessors. While not of Grabhorn distinction, of course, it is a fine press 
folio issued in a limited edition (250 copies) on deckle-edge laid paper of 
quality, printed in large Granjon type and bound in a heavy blue buckram 
decorated with front and spinal labels. Ms. Clark printed the work, in three 
colors, on a hand-operated cylinder press directly from type set by the Sage- 
brush Press of Morongo Valley. 
The text is an important contribution to the history of our Indian Wars, 
a collection of documents made by Jefferson Davis, when Secretary of War, 
to detail the facts of the Grattan Massacre of 1854 near Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming Territory. In a real sense, this engagement was the first battle of 
the Sioux Wars which threatened Minnesota during the Civil War and then 
spread like a prairie fire during the 1870s to rebuff Crook and destroy Custer 
before the bloody affair at Wounded Knee put an end to the war in 1890. 
John Grattan was a rash young greenhorn, just twenty-four years old 
and only a brevet second lieutenant, whose ambition and thirst for Ja gloire 
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led him to volunteer to arrest an Indian who had shot a Mormon’s lame ox 
with his bow and arrows. In a disastrous combination of bluff and bullying, 
Grattan invaded a Sioux camp of 600 lodges with two howitzers but only 
twenty-nine fellow-volunteers. He demanded the surrender of the man, who 
refused to submit. The arrogant young lieutenant tried force and, naturally, 
his command was quickly destroyed. There were no survivors. 

Apologists for Grattan, the Army and the War Department tried to make 
the affair into an ambush, which it was not. The text, government documents 
of the 1850s largely quoting the testimony of eye-witnesses, make it clear 
that Grattan’s foolhardiness was mainly responsible for the sacrifice of his 
unit and the subsequent campaign of retribution. Colonel W. S. Harney 
won revenge for the Army by attacking and defeating the Sioux at Blue 
Water Creek in 1855. This second engagement pacified the so-called hostiles 
only briefly and, of course, fanned their hatred of whites into the Sioux Wars 
which would continue for another thirty-five years. 

A Wisconsin congressman, James R. Doolittle, may have had the 
Grattan affair in mind when he placed the blame for the Indian Wars as 
much on the short-sightedness of the government as on the rashness of 
junior officers—“A simple lieutenant in command of troops away off on the 
border . . . may, on his own motion, without orders from headquarters, 
begin an Indian war... and involve this Government in millions upon mil- 
lions of expense, and we do not know much, if anything, about it until it is 
all over.” 

Paul Hedren, a military historian with the National Park Service, con- 
tributes an introduction to place quoted documents in perspective. Carroll 
Friswold provides an introduction to the set of color plates of the massacre 
which enhance the text. They were drawn by Black Horse, an Oglala Sioux 
whose grandfather participated in the fight. Richard Dillon 


Rare Books, 1983-84: Trends, Collections, Sources, edited by Alice D. 
Schreyer. New York & London: R. R. Bowker, 1984. x, 58Ipp. $39.95. 


Weighing in at a relatively mere two pounds, this all-encompassing study of 
the world of antiquarian books presents an extraordinary amount of data, 
narrative, and opinion on the many facets of our favorite topic. Though 
many biblioaddicts will not be able to resist acquiring their personal copies, 
Rare Books, 1983-84 is primarily intended for library reference shelves from 
which it will be frequently plucked for consultation and illicit photocopying. 

The first 160 pages of the volume are devoted to nineteen essays of greatly 
varying length on recent activities in the field, grouped as “Reports from the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Field,” “‘Review of Bibliographical Scholarship 
and Publishing,” and “Issues and Programs in the News.” There is much 
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overlapping between the essays, and the sagas of the Gospels of Henry the 
Lion and the Diaries of Hitler the Fuehrer are recounted so often that the 
sated reader may get confused as to which one was the phony. The nature of 
the essays range from obligatory but boring recitations on what’s new at 
this or that research institution to remarkably candid and thorough accounts 
of newsworthy developments. My favorite piece is probably Kenneth 
Rendell’s piercing review of the autograph and manuscript field: he focuses 
on the Hitler-diary fiasco, of which he was perhaps the sole hero, and on the 
astonishing prospect of the “American Museum of Historical Documents.” 
(“Today Las Vegas, tomorrow the World. . . .’”) 

The remaining two thirds of the book are given over to lists. Some are 
brief— Fellowships and Lectures, Programs and Courses, Associations, and 
Auctioneers of Literary Property—and some are long: Appraisers (27 pages), 
Rare Book and Manuscript Libraries (78 pages), and Dealers (295 pages, 
including indices). There is no indication as to the credentials of the ap- 
praisers, who generally confer this title on themselves. The library list seems 
to me to be a deft concentration of material. And the list of dealers, which 
takes up more than half the number of pages in the book, suffers from the 
inevitable anomaly of any effort to incorporate transitory data in a hard- 
cover printed book: too many statistics are outdated and erroneous. Even 
an on-line computerized directory would be inadequate unless it had a 
built-in lie detector. 

The date in the title of this work indicates that it is intended to be an 
annual or biennial production, though Bowker is coy about this. One 
certainly hopes it will become a regular series, though it is likely that future 
volumes will be less compendious. It is to be hoped that standards for in- 
clusion in the list of Associations will be amended. In this volume The Book 
Club of California has been left out, apparently on the grounds that its 
membership is “invitational.” 

Jeffrey Thomas 


Gifts & Acquisitions 
From member Charles P. Gould, the Club has received a most unusual 
Ashendene Press item. This is a reprint of the miniature book that St. John 
Hornby produced for Queen Mary’s Doll House in 1923. The original was 
printed from photoengraved plates from the Press’ Carmina Sapphica, and 
the original photoengravings have been used again for this edition. And to 
“‘oild the lily” this edition was printed on the original Ashendene Press 
Albion hand press now housed at The Bridwell Library at Southern Meth- 
odist University in Dallas by our own expatriate printer, Linnea Gentry. 
This new edition contains an introduction by Hornby’s son Michael, a note 
by the printer, and one by the publisher. This unique miniature measures 
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IAs” X 1%6” and is handsomely cased in full morocco with raised bands and 
tooled in gold, faithfully following the original, by David Bourbeau at The 
Thistle Bindery. And if all that wasn’t enough, it is housed in an elegant 
quarter-leather tray box with space for the prospectus in a nice cloth case. 
Our copy is number 72 of 150 copies and is available through the publisher, 
Bromer Booksellers, 607 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116, at 
$275.00. It should be noted that after more than sixty years, the original zinc 
engravings have suffered somewhat from corrosion, which is to be expected. 
And incidentally, the original photoengravings are owned by member 
Charles P. Gould. Our sincere thanks to Mr. Gould for this unique miniature 
““Ashendene”’ item. 


From the above-mentioned publishers and Club members Anne and David 
Bromer, we have received another of their miniature books (No. 9), a Mark 
Twain first edition! The title is Mark Twain Compliments the President’s 
Wife, originally one of a series of essays written by various American writers 
in a vellum autograph album as a unique gift to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, in 
1889. This miniature book was printed for the publisher by Rez’ Lingen of 
the Poote Press in an edition of two hundred copies for $40, and a de luxe 
edition of fifty for $110. Our sincere thanks to the Bromers for another 
unique publication. 


From member Harold Berliner at his typefoundry in Nevada City, Cali- 
fornia, the Club has received his latest noteworthy catalogue of some thirty 
different typefaces which he can offer to any printer. This remarkable cata- 
logue is titled simply Monotype Composition Faces. Harold Berliner has 
based his unusually comprehensive catalogue on an early (1960) Monotype 
Corporation Journal with not only a handsome showing of these fine 
typefaces but with accompanying critiques for them, most originally written 
by Beatrice Warde but with additional critiques by John Dreyfus. To drama- 
tize the use of these typefaces, Harold Berliner chose a different type-page 
from Beatrice’s book The Crystal Goblet—showing each typeface in a page 
make-up. This is by far the best type specimen catalogue that has been issued 
in modern times and we are delighted to include it in our reference library on 
printing and typefaces. 

With this notable type showing, Berliner has sent us a copy of his Special 
Casting, Fall 1984, the Type Designs of John Baskerville. This well-printed 
and designed eight-page issue contains a short biography of Baskerville and 
further ‘“‘notes from the Shop.” 

Berliner has also enclosed a small catalogue of his letterpress and offset 
publications, titled Books, Broadsides & Maps, with a commentary on each 
production with price. This is a charming record of the printing work Harold 
Berliner has produced to date. Anyone interested in any of these notices may 
write him at 224 Main Street, Nevada City, California 95959. 
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From member Dr. Edmund E. Simpson and his private Blackwood Press in 
Placerville, we have received several unusual and charming examples of his 
printing and his lino-color plate work. Especially striking is a poem by 
Hildegarde Flanner titled For a Clean House, of which the author writes: 
‘This poem was written during the Hitler regime. The import of its meaning 
may be applied to the stress and anxiety of our own day.” This is one of 
140 copies printed for bookseller Joanna Taylor, 1984. Perhaps Dr. Simp- 
son’s most ambitious work so far is Selections from the Writings of H. M. 
Tomlinson, with an introduction by Dr. Simpson. The booklet contains 
quotations from Tomlinson’s various published books which particularly 
appealed to the editor/printer, and was produced this year in an edition of 
150 copies. The title page exhibits another of Dr. Simpson’s lino-engravings 
—a handsome production which the Club is pleased to house with our 
private press collection. 

Albert Sperisen 


Dr. Bernard Kreissman, University Librarian at UC Davis, has sent us a copy 
of the recently published Part Four of the catalogue of the collection of Minor 
British Poets 1789-1918 at Davis. Part Four covers the Edwardian Period, 
1900-1918 and has 2310 entries. Part One, the Romantic Period, 1789-1839 
has already appeared and Parts Two and Three are in progress. The cata- 
logues are based on an en bloc purchase of 8900 volumes a few years ago and 
the library has vigorously augmented the collection. 


Mr. Anthony S. Bliss, Rare Book Librarian at The Bancroft Library, has 
sent the Club a copy of that notable institution’s recent publication, Guide 
to the Book Artifacts Collection, compiled by Flora Elizabeth Reynolds, 
Librarian Emeritus of Mills College. The Bancroft Library’s Book Artifacts 
Collection documents the development of writing and printing, beginning 
with specimens of hieroglyphic and cuneiform writing and continuing 
through the hand press period to present-day computer-based printing 
technology. The Guide is illustrated with photographs of many of the objects 
listed and with reproductions of some of the more interesting blocks and 
type ornaments. The Guide is available for $5.00, tax included and postpaid, 
from Anthony Bliss, Rare Book Librarian, The Bancroft Library, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 


We are grateful to the editor, Ralph B. Sipper, for his gift to the Club of 
Inward Journey, which features two hitherto unpublished essays by the late 
Ross Macdonald and more than two dozen tributes to him, in the form 
of poems, memoirs, and critical essays. 
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Albert Sperisen has given the Club a fascinating assemblage of material 
related to colorprinting and book illustration. Included are four nineteenth- 
century books with color-printed plates. Three of these are American or 
English gift books with sentimental texts and charming plates to match. 
The fourth is W. R. Tymms’s celebrated The Art of Illuminating in a quarto 
edition published around 1865. This copy has been disbound to ease study 
and display of its ninety-five chromolithographic plates and comes from the 
collection of Robert Grabhorn. The gems of the gift are a rare, if not unique, 
series of color-printed images produced by the Baxter and Kronheim 
methods. Preparatory, proof, and finished plates, several of them untrimmed 
and still showing registration pinholes and color bars in the margins, 
demonstrate the intricacy of these processes. Rounding out the collection 
is an American art pamphlet containing an early lithographic diagram, as 
well as a sheet of unseparated bookplates of the fabulous collector Sir 
Thomas Phillips. The Club is very grateful to Albert for his donation of these 
remarkable items. 


Jeffrey Thomas 


A belated addition was made to the Sperisen gift— one which was originally 
intended to accompany it. Early Colour Printing and George Baxter, 1804- 
1867 was misplaced at the time of the original gift. This monograph by James 
Cordingley was produced by the North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of 
Wales Road, London, circa 1930. This is an excellent short review of the 
incomparable color work that Baxter fostered and it is supportive of the fine 
examples of Baxter’s work and of those of his licensees that Mr. Sperisen 
has given to the Club. And it further supports the original wood-engraved 
printing plates that the Club acquired some years ago—with an original 
print of these blocks. 


From members Robert and Maureen Cates of the Live Oak Press, Chats- 
worth, California (not to be confused with the press of the same name in 
Palo Alto), we have received a copy of their 1984 publication, Joshua Tree 
National Monument: A Visitor’s Guide. This is a very useful handbook, with 
a number of illustrations and is filled with fascinating historical information 
about the area. Priced at a very affordable $5, it is available from Sierra Club 
Books in San Francisco. 


The Club has acquired a most unusual catalogue of the work of a most 
unusual artist-printer—Roswitha Quadflieg, proprietor of the Raamin 
Press in Hamburg—a showing of her work from its inception in 1973 to 1983. 
This very handsome catalogue was printed for her by Joh. Enschedé en 
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Zonen, Haarlem, Holland, on the occasion of an exhibition of her work at 
the Rijksmuseum Meermanno-Westreeianum/Museum van het Boek, in the 
Hague. This catalogue is extraordinary in its reproduction of the books 
which she designed, set in type, and printed in a variety of mixed media— 
both in color and black and white. The catalogue is printed in three lan- 
guages, one of which is English. This is a remarkable catalogue of an in- 
credible artist and must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Club has received a delightful gift from member Jeffrey Thomas, this 
being Catalog No. 1, issued by the Caveat Book Shop of San Francisco on 
April 1, 1946, a justly-celebrated collaboration of Francis P. Farquhar and 
Edwin and Robert Grabhorn. With beguileing disrespect it burlesques the 
follies of antiquarian booksellers, bibliographers, and collectors, including 
a number of prominent members of the Roxburghe Club and the Book Club 
of California. Though some of the more personal jibes have lost their point 
in forty years, there is enough to offend any true bibliophile. William Targ 
reproduced the pamphlet in his Carousel for Bibliophiles (New Y ork, 1947), 
and the original edition, issue in only 250 copies, is a keenly-sought Grab- 
horn ephemeron. 


Club Notes 


Members may be interested to note that the Board of Directors has desig- 
nated the first regularly-scheduled Monday night open house in September 
each year as “new members night.”’ This will be an opportunity for new and 
old members to get acquainted. The date this year will be Monday, Septem- 
ber 9, and all are welcome to attend. New members will be contacted indi- 
vidually and invited. 


A Typographic Note 
One of the most versatile and widely-used typefaces of the twentieth century 
—Times New Roman (Monotype series 327)—has been chosen for this 
volume of the Quarterly News-Letter. 

The face was introduced in October 1932 by the Times of London. In 
1933, Monotype Corporation offered the face for sale to the typesetting and 
printing trades. Designed by Stanley Morison and drawn by Victor Lardent 
for use on Monotype equipment, Times New Roman has since been made 
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available in almost every typesetting system, including the most advanced 
photo-computer systems. The face is used by every class of printer, and is 
found in fine hand-set limited editions as well as in the most ephemeral 
announcements handed out on street corners. 

Our publication is set by Othmar Peters at Mackenzie-Harris Corpora- 
tion in the ten- and eleven-point text sizes and several display sizes. One 
feature of this design should be of interest to typographic connoisseurs. 
Within the text, numbers are printed in the rarely used old style figures. The 
standard lining figures are used in the running heads. The face was cut with 
both short and long descenders; the latter are used in this design. 

Wesley B. Tanner and Will H. Powers have designed this volume, and 
they print each issue on Simpson-Lee Paper Company’s Starwhite Natural 
Vellum Text. The presswork is done at Mr. Tanner’s shop in Berkeley. 


Serendipity 


People do read the Quarterly, we are happy to note. Some while ago, we 
mentioned that the Club is refurbishing our loan exhibit of member book- 
plates. The original group went on exhibition and toured the country from 
coast to coast for three years. A few were slightly mangled and, of course, 
had to be put in condition for another country-wide exhibition. As a result 
of our mentioning in the Quarterly our planned show, George Fox sent in 
his plate, made for him by Jack Stauffacher. If any other member has had a 
bookplate made in the past four years, we would be happy to include an 
example in our touring show. 

Albert Sperisen 


The Hand Bookbinders of California, a number of whom are members of 
the Book Club, will be honored by an exhibition of fine bindings at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor in Lincoln Park, San Francisco, 
June 29 to September 8, 1985. 


Mr. Earl Emelson, a recent member, is interested in the distinguished 
collector and bookman Mr. Flodden W. Heron of San Francisco. He would 
like to hear from anyone who knew Mr. Heron or who knows of any material 
relating to Mr. Heron. Mr. Emelson can be contacted at 2101 15th Ave., 
San Francisco, California 94116. } 


Member James Silverman has put together a talk and slide show on “Cali- 
fornian Children’s Books, 1836 to Today,” which will be put on at various 
branches of the San Francisco Public Library, sponsored by Wells Fargo 
Foundation. In conjunction with this project, Mr. Silverman has produced a 
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reprint of May Wentworth’s story, “Emperor Norton,” which first appeared 
in The Fairy Tales from the Gold Lands (San Francisco: Anton Roman & 
Co., 1868) as volume one of the Golden Gate Series, and weaves a fanciful 
tale to explain how Norton became the self-proclaimed “Emperor of the 
United States and Protector of Mexico.”’ For more information on the slide 
show or the reprint, contact James Silverman, 774 Euclid Avenue, Berkeley, 
California 94708. 


Recently, the members of your Board of Directors voted to send the follow- 
ing letter to members of the California state legislature and to the Governor, 
regarding the fate of an historically important California library collection, 
The California Division of Mines and Geology Library, housed until August 
of 1984 in the Ferry Building in San Francisco. A hearing was held on 
March 27, 1985, before the Commission on California State Government, 
Organization, and Economy (The Little Hoover Commission). They have 
decided to investigate further and their recommendations are awaited. This 
letter was also submitted to the hearing. Individual members of The Book 
Club of California may wish to follow up on this issue and to write to Richard 
Mahan, Executive Director of the Commission, 11th & L Building, Suite 
550, Sacramento, California 95814. 


The Honorable George Deukmejian March 20, 1985 
Governor of California 

350 McAllister Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 


Sir: 
Since its founding in 1912, The Book Club of California has sought to 
enhance, preserve and defend the bibliographic resources, both private and 
public, of the State of California. As members of the Board of Directors 
of The Book Club of California, we have been deeply disturbed to learn 
that the California Department of Conservation has recently taken an 
administrative action that has seriously impaired and perhaps irreparably 
damaged a valuable library belonging to, and created by, the citizens of 
this State: the Library of the California Division of Mines and Geology, 
established in 1880 and housed in the San Francisco Ferry Building 
since 1898. 

After almost a century of service to a growing constituency that has 
included the general public, students, engineers, environmentalists, 
geologists, major energy and resource corporations, economic and social 
historians and scholars, the library was suddenly, and with apparently 
little concern for, or consultation with, its patrons and staff, moved in 
August 1984 from its home in San Francisco and split into two parts. 
One part, including rare and valuable books, was sent to unsecured 
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storage in the employee’s lounge in a warehouse in Sacramento, where 

it is not at all accessible to the public ; the other part was crammed into 
inadequate space in a building near the Division of Mines and Geology 
office in Pleasant Hill, where the long established community of patrons 
and supporters of the library have found access difficult if not impossible. 

In taking this action, the California Department of Conservation has 
arbitrarily treated the Mining and Geology Library as a narrow depart- 
mental library, whose situation is to be determined by the convenience or 
constraints of a particular bureaucracy. This treatment is ill-advised, 
destructive, and moreover, not in keeping with the historical and scientific 
spirit and precedent of public service with which the library was originally 
established and maintained over the years. (In his second annual report 
of 1881, the State Mineralogist acclaimed the library as “‘a library of 
reference, free to all, embracing special works not obtainable elsewhere, 
(which) will be a valuable aid to the community. . . .’ Today, prior to its 
relocation from San Francisco, the library’s usage has been 65 to 75 per- 
cent by the public, with only as little as 25 percent by government agencies.) 

Anyone who knows—as do members of The Book Club of California— 
the great expenditure of effort, monies, talent and knowledge required 
to slowly and painstakingly build, over many decades, an integrated 
subject collection that is at once scholarly and contemporary, must 
deplore this dismemberment of a valuable library as an act approaching 
cultural vandalism. 

Although we realize that because of proposed redevelopment of the 
Ferry Building, the Mining and Geology Library may not be returned to 
its historic home, we believe that it can and should be restored as a 
cohesive collection, reuniting both the rare and old and the contemporary 
materials and returning the collection to the San Francisco Bay area 
where it will again be accessible to the people who have been its users and 
supporters for so many years. 

We urge you, and the legislature, to take every possible step to see 
that this goal is achieved and that a great cultural resource of the State of 
California be treated with care and with concern for the public. 


Very sincerely yours, 

Past and present 

Members of the Board of Directors, 
The Book Club of California 





STONE&LORSON, Publishers 


Announce the publication of 


A Leaf from 
The 1619 Mercator-Hondius Atlas 


with an original hand-colored map 


The first leaf book to incorporate a double 
page, 18 x 22 inch map of historic significance with 
applicable textual matter, together with an 
essay by Norman J. W. Thrower, 
Director, The Clark Library 





eS There are twenty-six full vellum and 
eighty-nine quarter vellum copies bound 
by Kater-Crafts Bookbinders with design 
by Vance Gerry and printing by Patrick 
Reagh. This folio edition, slip-cased, avail- 
able in full vellum at $750 & $925; 
the quarter vellum at $475. 





Contact: Lorson’s Books & Prints 
305 N. Harbor Blvd., Suite A-9 Fullerton, CA 92632 
Telephone: 714 526-2523 
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My World of Bibliophile Binding 
KERSTIN TINI MIURA 


This volume is written for anyone who loves beautiful books. Miura, a 
master bookbinder, has spent many years studying under the great 
masters of Europe, and she describes in exquisite detail the techniques 
she utilizes in her craft. Included in this book are a number of color 
plates showing selections from Miura’s own bindings which further 
attest to her great knowledge and artistry as a bookbinder. 
$125.00 


A Medieval Mirror 


Speculum Humanae Salvationis 1324-1500 
ADRIAN WILSON and 
JOYCE LANCASTER WILSON 


The Speculum bumanae salvationis, or “Mirror of Human Salvation,” the 
only medieval work that exists in illuminated manuscripts, occupies a 
unique place in the history of the book. The authors have provided 
lavishly illustrated accounts of the manuscripts making it a valuable 
new resource in the study of the history of the book, of printing, of 
miniatures and woodcuts, and of medieval Christianity. 
$175.00 


At bookstores or order from 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 
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QUARTERLY NEWS-LEITER 


OF THE BOOK CLUB ORIGATIFOR NI. 


In the Book Club of California’s Quarterly News-Letter, your ad will 
be seen by a discriminating audience of book lovers: collectors, 
dealers, librarians, book artisans. 


Half-page rate: $90 Full-page rate: $150 


For further information, write or call The Executive Director, 
Book Club of California, 312 Sutter Street, Room 510, 
San Francisco, California 94108 
(415) 781-7532 


